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\y/ HILE ROME BURNS — While the delibera- 


tions in Chicago this week are admittedly ex- 
. tremely important, it’s unfortunate other im- 
portant matter is being crowded off the front pages 
of our dailies. In the excitement, some of us may be 
forgetting that these are perilous times and the Na- 
tion’s economy is being wasted away with alarming 
rapidity as the steel strike continues well into its sec- 
ond month, with the tacit consent of the Nation’s Chief 
Executive. Knowing full well that the can companies 
and the National Canners Association are making 
every effort to ease the situation with respect to can 
supplies, and hoping to avoid any unnecessary alarm 
and resulting confusion, this column has refrained 
from discussing the subject. But if the government 
estimate of the probable effects of the strike continu- 
ing beyond July 1, reported in the Washington column 
of this issue, is even approximately correct, it’s high 
time to become alarmed. It’s time to put away the 
fiddle, time to heed the will and to act for the good of 
all of the people rather than a chosen few. 


Both Houses of Congress have requested Mr. 
Truman to use Taft-Hartley immediately. This col- 
umn respectfully suggests that each and every canning 
official support Congress with a personal telegram to 
the Chief Executive. Today, Wednesday, July 9, we 
are forwarding the following wire: “Over twenty-five 
million cases of perishable canned foods already lost 
because of steel strike according to National Produc- 
tion Authority estimates. The agency indicates twenty 
million more cases will be lost for each additional week 
of the strike. Urgently request use of Taft-Hartley 
immediately.” 


THANX—tThe Korean War is a new kind of war 
for this country. Many Americans deplore the fact, 
and rightly so, that American boys are being sent 
to battle without the full support of the citizenry. 
There are many opinions, pro and con, on the sub- 
ject. Indeed this type of war would seem to involve 
considerations beyond the scope of the individual. 
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EDITORIALS 


Just the other day we heard from a friend in San 
Diego of an organization whose purpose it is to let 
the troops in Korea know the individual citizen is 
behind him. “Thanx” stands for morale at mail call 
in Korea. That is the name of the organization. It is 
approved by the Chamber of Commerce, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and Welfare Board of San Diego and has 
the enthusiastic support of the Armed Forces. “Thanx” 
mails a thousand letters and news sheets weekly to the 
boys in Korea. It also sends gifts of magazines, can- 
ned foods, candles, cigars and other small articles the 
men might ask for. Officials of the armed forces are 
enthusiastic about the idea. What can you do about 
it? Here is what “Thanx” suggests: “In your local 
club appoint a “Thanx” chairman to plan a drive and 
arrange for local publicity and a central collection spot 
in your city. Ask individuals to make up packages, 
write contents of packages in pencil on the outside, 
include the individual’s name and address, and apply 
postage to San Francisco, and drop in a box. If the 
articles come to your club unwrapped, as club members 
arrange wrapping sessions and include names of 
people who will give donations for postage money. 
When you have collected about 25 packages or more, 
write “Thanx” headquarters, 441 “C” Street, San 
Diego 1, California, for a current list of names and 
addresses of men in Korea. When the list is received 
mark on it what was sent each name and then return 
the list.” 


Some of the most needed items, and those requested 
are: candles (plumbers type, three for a dime), or used 
house candles, writing material, self-sealing envelopes 
and paper, and pencils, reading material, pocket sized 
books, comic books, digests and other magazines, foods, 
canned fruit or snacks, home made cookies and candy, 
etc. To us that sounds like just about the best “do 
unto others” idea we’ve heard of in a long time. In 
addition to helping build troop morale and our own, it 
might prompt us to remind Washington that Ameri- 
cans will not tolerate this type of war indefinitely. 
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Application of 


The Mechanical Sweet Corn Harvester 


Vigorous development of mechanical 
sweet corn harvesters began eight or ten 
years ago. At least four different ma- 
chine principles have been investigated 
by at least six different manufacturing 
organizations during the course of these 
years. Sundry different machines were 
evolved. Some of these were based on 
modification of common field corn pick- 
ers. Others were basically designed for 
the picking of sweet corn only. 

At the present time only one machine 
has proved itself to be field worthy in 
most conditions of the sweet corn crop 
within the United States. This is the 
present mechanical sweet corn harvester 
manufactured by Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation. Other promising 
machines are currently being investi- 
gated but as yet the FMC is the only 
harvester which has proved dependable 
for production purposes. During the 
1951 pack there were approximately 700 
FMC harvesters in operation. 

The present FMC machine is a de- 
pendable producer if handled properly. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Efficient application of the mechanical 
sweet corn harvester depends upon in- 
telligent consideration of several major 
factors. 


First, production characteristics of the 
parent canning factory. Tons of raw 
produce per hour which can be processed 
is one figure upon which the ultimate 
number of mechanical harvesters will 
depend. This multiplied by the hours of 
factory operation per day will give the 
total daily harvest requirements in tons 
per day. Unless a satisfactory balance 
between field production and factory pro- 
duction on a daily basis is achieved, the 
operation will be unsatisfactory from 
many standpoints. Yard storage capa- 
city and field-to-factory haulage capacity 
play an important part in this balance. 
Yard storage capacity must be adjusted 
to accommodate field grade segregation 
and to assist in establishing the hours of 
field work per day. It must be based 
upon a reasonable plant lead in terms 
of factory operating hours.  Field-to- 
factory haulage must be adjusted to ac- 
commodate the hourly production of the 
harvesters with due consideration to 
length and character of haul. 


Second, crop characteristics must be 
known for the varieties and for the 
growing area involved. This is necessary 
to determine the acres per day to be har- 
vested, based on probable yield, in order 
to supply the factory with its tons per 
day requirement. 


Third, growing area conditions will 
greatly influence the ultimate method of 


Abstract of Talk Presented by 


C. L. MARTIN JR. 


Agricultural Engineer, General Engi- 

neering Department, Green Giant Com- 

pany, LeSueur, Minnesota at Wisconsin 

Cannery Fieldmen’s Conference early 
this year. 


operation and types and quantities of 
equipment. These include terrain, aver- 
age size of planting, dispersion of plant- 
ings, suitability of average field layout 
to mechanical harvest, road and highway 
facilities, ownership and supervision of 
the land, and other minor miscellaneous 
matters. 


Fourth, production characteristics of 
the FMC Sweet Corn Harvester itself. 
This can be stated as tons or acres per 
hour. It will vary, dependent upon the 
crop characteristics, the growing area 
conditions, and the field organization of 
the particular canner involved. It can be 
predicted on an approximate basis, and 
such an estimate is necessary when set- 
ting up a new operation. Experience 
will permit refinement. Generally speak- 
ing the acres per hour is the governing 
figure since the FMC Harvester reacts 
very little to variations in yield. This 
rate should be considered in two aspects. 
First is the rate per net operating 
hour, not counting the delay factors in- 
volved. Secondly, is the rate per gross 
operating hour, including all delay fac- 
tors. This latter rate is of utmost.-im- 
portance in planning the use of the har- 
vesters. It is the rate based on the 
total paid operator hours per day and 
as such will vary according to the local 
situation. 


Fifth, field organization of the canner 


will usually be determined after con- 
sideration of the foregoing factors. It 
may be influenced by the ownership of 
equipment. In some cases custom opera- 
tors own both the corn harvesters and 
the tractors and do a contract harvest 
job. In other cases the canner may own 
the harvester and rent the tractors and 
trucks. In still other cases the canner 
may own all equipment. In some cir- 
cumstances where the canner already 
has a large operating organization in 
permanent employ, this existing organi- 
zation may determine the methods of 
corn harvest. 

Basic field organization for the use of 
mechanical sweet corn harvesters could 
be grouped into three types. First is 
the case where individual machines oper- 
ate, each by itself, with no immediate 
supervision and no full time mechanical 
staff. Second, is the application of 


small teams of harvesters, say two to 
three machines per group, each with its 
own foreman and its own mechanic. 
Thirdly, is the application of large teams, 
say five or more harvesters per group, 
each with its own foreman and mech- 
anical staff. Selection of one of these 
types of organizations will depend in 
large part upon the growing area cir- 
cumstances as discussed previously. Gen- 
erally speaking individual machines 
without immediate supervision can work 
suitably in small acreages; the large 
teams with immedate supervision and 
full time mechanical assistance can work 
best with large concentrated acreages; 
and finally the small teams with full 
time supervision and mechanical staffs 
seem to be well adapted to the large but 
dispersed acreages. Selection of one of 
these organizations depends in large part 
upon the length and number of moves 
which each group of machines must 
make in changing fields. This in turn, 
is influenced by the average planting 
size and layout, and distance between 
plantings. 

Still other measures influence the 
selection of a basic field organization. 
Among these are: (1) method of corn 
haulage from field to plant (i.e. trucks 
vs. tractor-drawn farm wagons); (2) 
field opening measures employed (i.e. 
reloading vs. towing of trailers vs. tow- 
ing of trucks backwards vs. other mea- 
sures); (3) average field size and ar- 
rangement; (4) average crop conditions. 


GREEN GIANT OPERATION 


Now that we have discussed the gen- 
eral factors to be considered in the ap- 
plication of corn harvesters, I should like 
to present briefly the characteristics of 
Green Giant Co.’s operation in Minnesota 
during the 1951 pack. 


Thirty-three Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation harvesters operat- 
ing out of three different canning fac- 
tories harvested 9,566 acres. The method 
of operation was based on use of three 
machines operating in a team. Person- 
nel of each team totaled five and in- 
cluded three operators, one mechanic and 
one leadman. Such a team _ worked 
under the general supervision of a field- 
man, In special cases teams were shifted 
from fieldman to fieldman, or were sup- 
plemented by individual machines from 
other teams. In several cases teams 
composed of only two machines operated 
throughout the bulk of the season. In 
one case a team of four machines oper- 
ated throughout the season. Operators 
were generally the owners of the trac- 
tors or their hired hands and were sea- 
sonally employed. Nearly all leadmen 
were seasonally employed. Most mech- 
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anics and fieldmen were permanently em- 
ployed persons. A group of five mechanics 
under the control of the Division Main- 
tenance Supervisor was on full time 
duty for special assignments. Hence, an 
average of one mechanic per two ma- 
chines was on full time duty. 

The pack period was generally adverse 
for most efficient operation. Crop matur- 
ity was extended and intermittent. This 
can be illustrated by the fact that the 
elapsed days of the pack period were 50 
while the harvest days at each of the 
plants during this 50 day period ranged 
from 38 to 41. One area of approxi- 
mately 1500 acres of sweet corn suffered 
considerable lodging which impeded the 
progress of mechanical harvesters. How- 
ever, the bulk of this acreage was har- 
vested mechanically with only a few 
fields being repicked by hand. About 
5200 acres suffered extreme wet field 
conditions. 


1951 PRODUCTION DATA 


Because of the irregularity of crop 
maturity, the hours of operation per day 
varied widely. In some cases as little as 
two hours of operation for a given team 
in a day were accomplished. In other 
cases harvesters operated as much as 20 
to 22 hours per day. During the middle 
of the pack period, for approximately 21 
days, the hours of operation per day 
were relatively high and uniform at each 
plant. During this period the gross op- 
erating hours per day ranged from about 
10 to 16. It was noticed that during this 
stride period the’ efficiency of operation 
was about 5% higher than for the pack 
average. It was felt that this was caused 
by the fact that servicing time spent be- 
fore operation in the morning and after 
operation at night was of about the same 
amount whether a short day of picking 
was accomplished or a long day. 

Under these circumstances the follow- 
ing overall production was achieved: 


1. Number of machines—33 FMC 
mounted on wide variety of rented 
tractors. 


2. Elapsed days of pack period—50. 


3. Actual harvest days per plant—38 
to 41. 


4. Average yield—3.65 tons per acre. 
5. Average acres per planting—15.10. 


6. Average planting per square mile— 
0.59. 


7. Total gross machine hours—14,242 
a. Gross hours per machine—431. 
(these actually represent the hours 
during which operators were on 
duty at the machines.) 


3. Total acres mechanically harvested 
—9,566. 
a. Acres per machine—293. 


. Total tons mechanically harvested— 
34,885. 
a. Tons per machine—1,058. 


li. Acres machine-hour— 


0.672. 


per gross 
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11. Tons per gross machine-hours—2.45. 


12. Repair costs for the year—includes 
all parts and materials and all off- 
season labor, does not include pack 
repair labor—10.6% of initial in- 
vestment. 

a. Cost of repair parts materials— 
$179 per machine. 


13. Percent delay overall within gross 
operating hours—25.4% or 109.5 
hours/machine. This ranged from 
23% to 26% by factory. 


14. Major elements of delay 


hrs/mach 
a. Moving between fields........ 45.4 
b. Waiting for trucks............ 14.0 
ce. Servicing and adjusting....14.4 
d. Swing elevator 6.0 
e. Breakdown of harvester....18. 
f. Breakdown of tractor.......... 3.9 
Miscellaneous 


Includes (1) waiting for field to 
be opened, (2) stuck in mud, (3) 
pulling trucks, (4) plugging, (5) 
others. 


COSTS 


A discussion of costs would be a rather 
questionable matter at this time. One 
year’s experience is entirely too scanty 
to provide good figures. Generally speak- 
ing, it appears that mechanical harvest- 
ing will be slightly less expensive than 
hand pick in the average operation. An 
unfortunate comparison is frequently 
made by unknowing persons between 
sweet corn picking and field corn picking. 
These persons feel that the costs should 
be similar. It is safe to say that sweet 
corn picking will generally be more ex- 
pensive than field corn picking. Higher 
initial machine costs, less potential duty 
per year, and higher supervisory costs 
all tend to make sweet corn picking more 
costly than field corn picking. 

Numerous advantages can be claimed 
for the mechanical process. Mention of 
these is open to much discussion, and 
will not be covered here. In addition to 
labor saving there is some indication 
that percent cut is higher, average yield 
is higher and ears per ton are higher 
than for hand pick. 


GROWER REACTION 


Reaction of growers to this mechanical 
harvesting operation was generally very 
favorable. In some few instances be- 
cause of carelessness on the part of 
operators or because of crop and field 
conditions, a few difficulties were ex- 
perienced. Considering the acreage in- 
volved these difficulties were less than 
is generally encountered with hand pick. 
Some comment has been heard regarding 
the compaction of fields although because 
this was an extremely wet year such 
comments are doubtless justified. There 
were many instances where growers 
were reluctant to see mechanical har- 
vesting methods used, but since 1951 ex- 
perience, they have become enthusiastic- 
ally in favor of it. 

A surprising, but understandably fav- 
orable, attitude developed on the part of 


truckers who handled all of the corn 
haulage from field to factory. Their 
favorable attitude resulted from the fact 
that during loading in the field they 
could maintain continuous ground speed 
consistent with the transmission ability 
of their trucks, whereas in hand har- 
vesting they had much slower ground 
speeds and _ intermittent operation. 
Hence, they frequently engage and dis- 
engage their clutches to keep pace with 
the hand crew. At the beginning of 
the pack season a large portion of all 
truckers had had experience with hand 
crews but never with mechanical crews 
and a large portion of these experienced 
truckers were rather unfavorable in 
their attitude towards the mechanical 
harvesters. At the end of the pack, how- 
ever, nearly all of these truckers were 
enthusiastic in their praise of the new 
process. 


MAJOR FEATURES OF OPERATION 


Some miscellaneous features of the 
operation may be of interest to those 
contemplating mechanical operation in 
the future. I shall list these following: 


a. Lighting—Lighting facilities were 
provided on all harvesters and reflectors 
and clearance lights were installed on 
all machines in accordance with the high- 
way code. 


b. Spare parts boxes—were provided 
each mechanic with a standard selection 
of parts which might be expected to need 
frequent replacement in the field. 


ce. First aid kits—were supplied to all 
teams, 


d. Lubrication of machines—was em- 
phasized, particularly the forward knife 
bearings of the harvesters which are a 
known weak point. Each operator was 
supplied with a two-pound hand grease 
gun and instructed to grease the forward 
knife bearings every two loads (every 
10 to 12 tons of actual picking or every 
2-2% hours of actual picking). Re- 
mainder of the machine was greased 
every four hours by the operator and 
the mechanic using a 25-pound lever gun. 
Oiling of chains was encouraged but be- 
cause of the judgment factor a large 
number of chains in one particular loca- 
tion were poorly lubricated. This re- 
flected itself in far higher replacement 
costs. 


e. Field and highway maps—special 
mapping system was set up and all per- 
sonnel involved in the operation were 
supplied with maps showing grower loca- 
tions and field layouts. It was felt that 
once personnel became familiar with th’s 
mapping scheme and became able to use 
it effectively that it was well worth its 
cost in this particular operation. 


f. Gas and oil supply to harvesters in 
the field—was accomplished in two gen- 
eral fashions depending on the imme- 
diate circumstances. In one case the can- 
ning company supplied all gas and oil on 
a given schedule. In the other case the 
tractor owners supply their own gas and 
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oil. Each scheme has its advantages 
and disadvantages. 


g. Field opening measures employed— 
Green Giant Company had experimented 
through previous years with the follow- 
ing opening measures: 


(1) Four wheel farm wagons pulled by 
the picker and towed to town by 
truck or tractor, or reloaded to 
trucks in field. 


(2) Self-unloading trailers. 

(3) Towing normal trucks backwards. 

(4) Towing normal trucks frontwards 
and use of extra long elevator on 
the picker. 


(5) Towing trucks frontwards and 
using supplemental elevator on 
truck. During 1951 pack the en- 
tire operation was started out 
using a normal four wheel farm 
wagon to be loaded into while 
opening fields; the wagon then 
was to be towed to the factory by 
a truck. Because of legal diffi- 
culties, slow road speeds and dis- 
like on the part of truck opera- 
tors, this scheme was abandoned 
and the majority of acreage was 
opened by towing normal trucks 
backwards. Although having some 
disadvantages this scheme proved 
effective, economical, and_ satis- 
factory from the standpoint of 
most personnel. Some few truck 
drivers at first objected but later 
went along with it quite nicely. 
Use of tow poles was encouraged 
although these frequently became 
lost and resort was made to tow 
chains. Jerking resulted from use 
of tow chains and caused some 
damage to picker main frames. 
Because of this a standard main 
frame reinforcement was made on 
all machines. 


h. Radios—radios were used in the 
supervision of 16 harvesters throughout 
the pack period and proved to be an ex- 
cellent means of communication well 
adapted to the particular operation at 
hand. However, their cost is such that 
in many operations they may not be 
economically feasible. 


i. Highway markers—highway mark- 
ers of the reflector and flag type were 
used consistently throughout all opera- 
tions to denote field entrances and to 
fulfill safety requirements. 


j. Feeding of crews—was accom- 
plished in a variety of fashions depend- 
ent on the immediate circumstances. In 
some cases crews were fed in the field. 
In other cases they were hauled to town. 


k. Modifications and repairs to corn 
harvesters—considerable discussion could 
be given to these matters. Briefly Green 
Giant Company added certain guards 
recommended by its insurance carriers 
for safety purposes, Various reinforce- 
ments of standard assemblies and other 
modifications were also made to improve 


functioning of the machine and to pre- 
vent certain ear losses. 


l. Training of personnel — measures 
were taken to train most personnel in 
functions and duties prior to the pack 
period. 


m. Night operations—Many hours of 
night operation were accomplished. This 
is a problematical matter and depends 
much upon the attitude of the personel 
involved. It is also quite dependent upon 
their immediate physical condition. With 
only one shift of operators, after long 
periods of relatively high operating 
hours per day when fatigue has set into 
most personnel it is questionable that 
long hours of night operation can be 
accomplished effectively. There are many 
comments pro and more con in regard to 
night operation. Probably the most 
noticeable factors in night operation in 
Minnesota during 1951 were loss of ears 
when truckers were not alert to keep 
their trucks oriented properly, hogging 
down of corn when lighting was poor, 
and much lost time when the leadman 
had failed to plan the harvest of a given 
field prior to nightfall. Once a field was 
opened night picking proceeded without 
any apparent loss of efficiency. Dew, 
under some conditions of crop, did cause 
some wrapping and clogging. This was 
not found to be a serious impediment to 
production, however. 


n. Safety Matters—Considerale atten- 
tion was paid to safety. All persons 
were ordered to stop tractor engines be- 
fore permitting work to be done on har- 
vesters. Fairly good compliance was ob- 


ROOFING 
co. » 


“Of course I should have been suspicious 
when they didn’t ask for an estimate. 
Just phoned they wanted a new roof and 
didn’t say what on,” 


Only one accident involving 


tained. 
physical injury occurred, and this was 
not serious. 


OTHER OPERATING FEATURES 


Some minor factors common to all 
operations and important from the 
standpoint of efficiency were emphasized 
during 1951. These are as follows: 


a. Row widths—FMC Harvester can 
be set for 36 to 42” rows and at these 
settings is capable of picking row width 
plus or minus two inches if the ear 
height is sufficient (12”) to permit bend- 
ing of the stalk. This is usually pos- 
sible. However, where ear height is ex- 
tremely low a poor job may result. Con- 
sequently, some measures must be taken 
to assure the machine row width will 
accommodate the range of row widths to 
be found in the field to be picked. 


b. Ear height—is important from the 
standpoint of the row width setting on 
the machine and adjustment of the 
picker head height by the operator. 


ce. Stalk growth—This varies from 
field to field and will necessitate adjust- 
ment of stop bars by the operator or 
foreman, 


d. Grass, vines, weed growth—Al- 
though the FMC harvester will pick 
through reasonably heavy weed growth 
there are some rare circumstances where 
wrapping will occur on the knives. Clear- 
ing angles can be obtained from FMC to 
assist in such situations but Green Giant 
Company found no need for them in 
1951. 


e. Stones—Stones which are thrown 
up into the hill on the last cultivation 
can be frequently picked up by the har- 
vester picking heads, particularly where 
the ear height is low, thus causing 
mechanical damage. It is wise from this 
standpoint alone to discourage extreme 
hilling during the last cultivation. Picker 
heads should also be kept as high as 
possible. 


f. Wet spots, washouts, ete.—can fre- 
quently upset a well laid harvest plan 
for a given field. Reconnaissance of a 
given field should be made before har- 
vesting so that such matters can be ac- 
commodated. 


g. Low wires, poles, trees—can fre- 
quently upset a harvest scheme for a 
given field or prohibit use of a field 
access way. The FMC harvester re- 
quires 13% feet clearance. These mat- 
ters should be noted prior to the harvest 
of a given field. 


h. Maneuver space—This is necess:ry 
to permit the handling of trucks, cxrs 
and miscellaneous equipment the 
field. 


i. Lodged corn—Lodged corn can be 
picked effectively by the FMC harvester 
but in many cases the direction of pick 


(Continued on page 20) 
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BEAN PICKER CORRECTION 


In announcing the demonstration of 
the new Chisholm-Ryder Bean Harves- 
ter scheduled at Hyde, Maryland, July 
15 and 16, this publication erronenously 
stated that other demonstrations would 
be held in other areas, and that details 
would be announced later. We have been 
informed by the company that the only 
other scheduled field trial for the bean 
harvester this year will be held at Alton, 
New York about the middle of August. 
Other machines are out on lease at 
Brighton, Colorado, Green Bay and Bel- 
gium, Wisconsin, and Norwich, New 
York, and although the machines will be 
picking beans commercially at those lo- 
cations all through the season, the ma- 
chinery firm is not at liberty to issue 
general invitations. 


The demonstration at Hyde, about 11 
miles North of Towson, Maryland, near 
Baldwin, is being sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Extension Service. 
Varieties to be harvested during the 
demonstration include Asgrow Stringless 
Green Pod, Supergreen Top Crop, and 
Tenderlong 17. The dates are tentative, 
dependent upon the weather. Contact 
H. B. Derrick, telephone Towson 3000, 
Extension 18 -for verification. 


JOIN TRI-STATE ASSOCIATION 


Denton Canning Company, Denton, 
Maryland tomato packers with factory 
at Hobbs, Maryland; W. H. Killian Com- 
pany, Baltimore canners; and Bounds 
Package Corporation of Hebron, Mary- 
land, also tomato canners; have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Tri-State 
Packers Association. 


HUNTS SALES MANAGER 
RETIRES 


Howard Flynn, Sales Manager since 
1947 of the Hunt Foods Northern Cali- 
fornia District, has announced his retire- 
ment following 25 years of service with 
the company. Mr. Flynn will be called 
upon to advise on sales problems as they 
may arise from time to time. James 
Groom, formerly Sales Manager in the 
Chicago area, has been temporarily ap- 
pointed to replace Mr. Flynn. 


40 ENTER CROP CONTEST 


New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association reports that 40 boys have en- 
rolled: in the Association’s processing 
vegetable crop contest this year from 
eight different schools and _ processing 
areas. This is the largest number to en- 
roll since the contest began three years 
ago. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CANNED BAMBOO SHOOTS 


Oriental Foods, Inc. of Los Angeles, 
packers of a long line of Chinese foods, 
recently added a new member to its 
JAN-U-WINE brand. “Bamboo shoots”, 
according to the announcement, are a 
rare imported Chinese vegetable, long 
recognized as one of the most superb of 
all ingredients in Chinese dishes. Its ap- 


pearance in convenient diced form on the 
grocers’ shelves, the firm believes, opens 
up new opportunities to prepare exotic 
Chinese dishes in the home. 


Experienced Chinese cooks use Bamboo 
Shoots in making fancy Chop Suey, Egg 
Foo Young, Sub Kum Chop Suey, and 
other well-known Chinese dishes. They 
give a particularly unusual and delicious 
flavor to combination vegetable salads. 


JAN-U-WINE brand Bamboo Shoots 
come packed in a 6 oz. can, packed 24 to 
the case. 


NEW YORK OUTING 


Secretary Bill Sherman has sent out 
a call to members for reservations for 
the Annual Summer Outing of the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion, which will be held on. Wednesday, 
August 6, at Oak Hill Country Club near 
Rochester. The outing will feature golf, 
cards, visiting, topped off by a buffet 
style dinner at 6:30 P. M. The evening 
will be given over to social activities 
with no business permitted. Those who 
will play golf are requested to have 
lunch at the Club and tee off about 1:30 
P. M. This year, for the first time, a 
suitable trophy will be awarded to the 
golfer with the lowest gross score. Mr. 
Sherman should be notified of the num- 
ber who will attend so that arrange- 
ments can be made to care for all. 


APPOINTS CAPE TOWN REP 


The Reitz Manufacturing Company of 
Santa Rosa, California has appointed 
Wilbur-Ellis Pty. Ltd., Capetown, South 
Africa distributors for Reitz food and 
fish processing equipment in that area. 
Charles R. Kamm is in charge of the 
Capetown branch, 


NEW YORK PLANT BURNS 


Damage estimated at more than $300,- 
000 was sustained on Saturday after- 
noon, July 5, when fire of undetermined 
origin completely destroyed the plant 
and warehouse of Buffalo Frosted Foods, 
Inc. at Fredonia, New York. The fire 
is believed to have started in the boiler 
room and was discovered about 3:00 
P. M., when it had gained such headway 
that the entire plant and warehouse 
were quickly enveloped. The plant is 
owned by Louis Catalano and Louis Di- 
Marco, and was bought by them from 
B & F Cooperative a few years ago. The 
fire is the second major loss the owners 
have suffered this year. Earlier a tor- 
nado, which swept through the South- 
west, leveled their strawberry packing 
plant at Judsonia, Arkansas. 


LINK BELT RELEASES 
NEW ROLLER CHAIN BOOK 


A new 148 page roller chain engineer- 
ing data book No. 2457 has just been 
published by the Link Belt Company and 
is available for distribution on request 
to interested persons. 


PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW 


The Annual Plant Maintenance Show 
and Conference will be held at the Pub- 
lic Auditorium in Cleveland, January 19 
to 22, 1953. The Conference will be held 
during the first three days. Advance 
registration cards may be obtained from 
Clapp & Polliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, who conduct the ex- 
position. 


DOZEY HEADS MARKETING 
GROUP 


John R. Dozey, manager of the eco- 
nomic and Marketing research depart- 
ment of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., has been 
elected a vice-president of the Northern 
California Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association. 


NEW FIRM 


Robert C. Taggard and Vincent C. 
Gordano have filed a formal statement 
to indicate they are engaged in business 
at 420 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., 
as Allied Canners & Packers. 


NEW WAREHOUSE FOR DREW 


The Drew Canning Company, 850 
Walsh Ave., Santa Clara, Calif., has ar- 
ranged to erect a warehouse at an esti- 
mated cost of $50,000, 
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DU PONT TO OBSERVE 150th 
ANNIVERSARY 


The 150th anniversary of the Du Pont 
Company will be observed July 18 in 
ceremonies at the site of the company’s 
first mill on Brandywine Creek at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


An audience of nearly 7,000 people, 
mostly active and retired Du Pont em- 
ployees and members of the du Pont 
family, will attend. Employees have 
been selected to represent each of Du 
Pont’s 71 plants and many of its labora- 
tories and sales offices. They will come 
from 25 states, some as distant as the 
West Coast. In addition, thousands of 
men and women at the company’s plants, 
laboratories, and sales offices across the 
nation will hold their own celebrations 
and hear the program, which will be 
broadcast over the NBC radio network 
from 3 to 4 p.m. (EDT.) The program 
in Wilmington will include an historical 
dramatic prologue depicting the com- 
pany’s founding. 


A marker, formed by one of two huge 
millstones ordered from France by the 
founder of the compny, will be dedicated. 
The ceremony will be closed with a bene- 
diction by the Rev. Dr. William C. 
Munds, rector of Christ Church, Green- 
ville, Delaware, which has been attended 
by members of the du Pont family and 
company employees for 100 years. The 
Du Pont Chorus will sing the closing 
music. 


Du Pont will also mark its 150th anni- 
versary year with the publication of a 
book, “Du Pont—The Autobiography of 
an American Enterprise.” The theme of 
the book, to be published soon, is the 
parallel development of the Du Pont 
Company and the nation over a century 
and a half. Largely pictorial, with many 
illustrations in color, the book will relate 
the company’s activities and operations 
to broad economic and social develop- 
ments in the United States. 


NEW FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
DIVISION AT SOUTHERN 
RESEARCH LAB 


Two new research divisions have been 
formed at USDA’s Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory in New Orleans, 
La., Dr. C. H. Fisher, Director an- 
nounced recently. The formation of these 
new divisions is in conformity with the 
plans of Dr. G. E. Hilbert, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, which operates the Southern 
Regional Laboratory, for an organiza- 
tion that will permit more effective pro- 
secution of research in southern-grown 
oilseeds, fruits, and vegetables. 


The new Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion, headed by Dr. V. H. McFarlane, 
consists of a newly formed Biochemical 
Section under J. C. Arthur, Jr., at the 
Southern Laboratory, and three field sta- 
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tions: The U. S. Fruit and Vegetable 
Products Laboratory, Weslaco, Texas, 
under its new head, Dr. Francis P. Grif- 
fiths; the U. S. Citrus Products Labora- 
tory at Winter Haven, Fla., under Dr. 
M. K. Veldhuis; and the U. S. Food 
Fermentation Laboratory, Raleigh, N. 
C., under Dr. John L. Etchells. 


The new Oilseed Division, headed by 
Dr. A. M. Altschul, was made by merg- 
ing the Oil and Oilseed Division, a por- 
tion of the Protein and Carbohydrate 
Division of the Southern Laboratory, 
and the U. S. Tung Oil Laboratory, 
Bogalusa, La. F. C. Dollear will serve 
as Assistant Division Head. 


Dr. McFarlane, formerly in charge of 
the Biochemical Section of the former 
Protein and Carbohydrate Division, has 
directed microbiological research on 
fruits, vegetables, and other agricultural 
products. J. C. Arthur, Jr., in charge 
of the Biochemical Section of the new 
division, was formerly in charge of the 
Products Section of the Protein and Car- 
bohydrate Division. He has done exten- 
sive research on sweet potatoes and oil- 
seed proteins. F. P. Griffiths, new head 
of the U. S. Fruit and Vegetable Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Weslaco, Texas, is a 
food technologist and specialist in fruit 
and vegetable investigations from the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory, 
Albany, California. He succeeds W. C. 
Scott, who will assist with the develop- 
ment of the citrus program at the U. S. 
Citrus Products Laboratory in Winter 
Haven, Fla. 


HEINZ APPOINTMENTS 


Two executive appointments in the 
sales division of H. J. Heinz Company 
have been announced by Frank Armour, 
Jr., vice-president of sales and distribu- 
tion. 


H. P. Alspaugh, former manager of 
sales research and control, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
manager of marketing and sales _ re- 
search. J. D. Scott, former manager of 
Chain Store Sales, has been named West- 
ern Area sales manager, in charge of the 
Heinz sales organization from the Mid- 
west to the Pacific Coast. 


Mr. Alspaugh, with Heinz since 1947, 
has long been associated with the mar- 
keting and research fields. Besides serv- 
ing as manager of sales research and 
control, he also had been acting manager 
of the Western Sales Area. From 1941 
until 1947 he was manager of market 
research for the R.C.A. Victor Corpora- 
tion. He holds a Ph.D. degree in com- 
merce. 


A 20-year veteran with the company, 
Mr. Scott, in addition to his former posi- 
tion of manager of chain store sales, has 
also served as manager of Hotel and 
Restaurant Sales and as sales promotion 
manager. 


USDA INVITES OFFERS OF 
CANNED SOUR CHERRIES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced July 7 its intention to assist 
growers in marketing their abundant 
production of red sour cherries, through 
an offer to purchase canned sour cher- 
ries. These cherries will be used in non- 
profit school lunch programs and other 
eligible outlets. The quantity of canned 
cherries to be purchased will depend 
upon the quantity offered and the ca- 
pacity of available outlets to utilize sup- 
plies, but may be as much as a half 
million cases. 

Production of red sour cherries in the 
United States this year is expected to 
equal 148,070 tons, which would be the 
third largest crop on record. The pro- 
posed purchase announced today will be 
made to help in disposing of this large 
crop without undue loss to growers. 

Invitations to offer have been mailed 
to all known sour cherry processors and 
to other interested segments of the in- 
dustry. Offers should be submitted to the 
Department by July 21, for acceptance 
not later than midnight July 24, 1952. 


TWO NEW PEACH VARIETIES 
FOR THE SOUTH 


Two new clingstone peaches for the 
South, with desirable color and a small 
amount of fuzz, have been announced 
from USDA’s Horticultural Field Lab- 
oratory at Fort’ Valley, Ga. The new 
peaches are adapted to winters of little 
cold, ripen early and have good quality. 
Dr. J. H. Weinberger, in charge of the 
Laboratory, will supply a list of nursery- 
men who have trees for sale. The new 
Redcap should do well where winters are 
too mild for Dixired. Hiland is not so 
good as Cardinal in firmness and ap- 
pearance, should be preferred only where 
winters are too mild for Cardinal to 
bloom. 


INSTRUMENTS ACCELERATE 
RESEARCH 


The Brown Instruments Division of 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company announces reissuance of Bul- 
letin 15-14, “Instruments Accelerate Re- 
search”, The Bulletin has been aug- 
mented to include many items not cov- 
ered in the previous edition and has 
been brought up to date to include the 
latest designs of various analytical 
equipment. It now comprises ninety-six 
pages and has complete illustrations with 
pictures of the latest instrument and 
equipment in the laboratory, analytica! 
and measurement fields. Copies are 
available to interested parties who write 
the firm at Station 40, Wayne and 
Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


July 14, 1952 


Their use assures a larger profit 
for the canner and freezer because 
they thresh peas and lima beans 
more efficiently and permit packs 
of better quality. 


During the 1951 season, 4500 of 
these viners took an increasingly 
important part in the production 
of canned and frozen peas and lima 
beans.f 


Use—to improve quality, increase 
profit and meet competitive con- 
ditions. 


FRANK | 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


# PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


‘HE CANNING TRADE - July 14, 1952 


No matter where you are, there is a Claims Repre- 
sentative nearby to take care of any food liability 
claim involving your product when you are insured 
with M & M. Over 400 of these Representatives 
are on duty throughout the U.S. and Canada. And 
their defense, bulwarked by the Home Office, rests 
not alone on the legal but the scientific. For M & M 
uses recognized laboratories and draws on its own 
reserve of experience in food processes and problems. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE. In addition to pro- 
tecting you, an M & M policy protects everyone 
who handles your product—the retailer, wholesaler, 
jobber, distributor. Their confidence in your product 
is increased and the good name of your product 
is always fully protected. Property Damage cover- 
age is included with your Bodily Injury coverage 
at no extra cost. And the M & M policy is not 
limited by restrictive aggregate limit provision. 
LOWER RATES. M & M writes only one kind 
of products liability Food Liability and writes 
more of this than anyone in the world. So M & M 
makes its own rates. These are approximately 30% 
to 50% less than usual product liability rates. 

We would like to figure with you, to show you 
how much protection you can get and how much 
you can save. For full details write to: 


MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


35 East Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio | 


Largest of ood Products Insurance in the World, 
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WASHINGTON 


The Critical Can Situation 


Summary of Presentations made on June 24 and 25 to Government Officials in Wash- 
ington by Committee representing Can Manufacturers, on the subject of The Steel 
Strike and Cans for Perishable Foods. 


In the fifty years of its existence, the 
canned food industry of this country has 
never been faced with a situation as 
critical as the present one, and never 
before has there been any measurable 
loss of perishable food crops because of 
a lack of tin can supplies. 

Unless the steel companies resume 
operations early in July, the can com- 
panies will be unable to produce the cans 
required to pack all the perishable food 
crops which will be harvested before 
August Ist, and which must be canned 
as soon as harvested. 

Prior to the beginning of the steel 
strike on June 2, the can industry had 
made advance prerarations to withstand 
a strike of three to four weeks without 
seriously curtailing the supply of cans 
required to package the perishable foods 
which are normally canned between June 
and October of each year. In other 
words, if tinplate production is resumed 
promptly, the can requirements of the 
perishable food packers could probably 
be met this year. Even this, however, 
would involve substantial hardships and 
financial loss in substitutions and reship- 
ment of plate and cans. 

At the present time, only the crops 
whose packing will be completed during 
July are fully protected insofar as can 
supply is concerned. The only major 
crop in this category is that of green 
peas. Without additional plate, adequate 
supplies of cans will not be available for 
other crops which will be harvested in 
the months of August, September and 
October, and substantial portions of 
these packs will be lost. Other important 
food items such as milk, fish and meat 
are also fully protected only through the 
month of July. 

Taking into consideration all the tin- 
plate available today at the can plants 
and at the mills, plus that now being 
produced in non-struck plants, over 20 
million cases of perishable foods will be 
lost for every week that tinplate produc- 
tion is delayed after the first week in 
July. 

Only a prompt resumption of tinplate 
production can avert this major loss of 
essential foods. All other steps available 
can alleviate the situation only to a 
small extent. 

There is a normal lead time of six to 
eight weeks between the first step in the 
production of tinplate in the mills and 
the time such plate becomes available for 
can production. In other words, new pro- 
duction started at the mills on July 1, 
would not be available for can produc- 
tion until some time after the middle of 
August. 

There is aproximately a week’s pro- 
duction of tinplate in the hands of the 
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mills ready for shipment, and approxi- 
mately two to two and one-half weeks 
production at various stages of process- 
ing in the mills. Not over two-thirds of 
this is suitable for use for cans for per- 
ishable foods. Approximately 15 percent 
of the tinplate productive capacity of the 
mills is in operation today in plants 
which have not been struck, and only a 
portion is available for perishable foods. 
Even with the plate available from this 
capacity and all of the plate available in 
the current inventories at the mills, the 
can companies will be unable to take 
care of the requirements for the perish- 
able food packs unless production is re- 
sumed in the first week of July. 


CUSTOMERS 

In a letter dated July 10 enclosing the 
above summary, the Continental Can 
Company strongly pleaded with custom- 
ers to avoid “scare buying” or any order- 
ing of cans beyond requirements. ‘We 
are doing our best to take care of those 
demands which will have actual current 
use, for naturally this is the way that 
we can make the best utilization of 
available stocks of plate. Even at this 
late date”, the company continued, “if 
the production of tin plate is resumed 
promptly, we would be able to meet the 
iequirements of the perishable food 
packs, and losses would be small, if any. 
I'rom this point on, however, each day’s 
delay in the resumption of production 
means some additional loss of cans re- 
quired for the packs.” a 

WEIRTON EMERGENCY ORDER 

The National Production Authority on 
July 8 forwarded a telegram to the 
Weirton Steel Company, the only steel 
mill currently operating that makes tin 
plate, directing that firm to reserve all 
production possible for delivery to pro- 
ducers making sanitary cans for perish- 
able food packers. In taking this emerg- 
ency action the government warned that 
unless steel production is resumed soon, 
serious can shortages will threaten the 
Nation’s 1952 fruit and vegetable packs. 

In another effort to ease the situation 
government officials are attempting to 
free tin plate inventories in struck mills 
for processing into cans. Reliable 
sources estimate that if this is success- 
ful, a week’s can production could be 
salvaged from the tin plate stock pile. 

Government officials warned that even 
with these emergency measures an esti- 
mated 20 million cases of canned fruits 
and vegetables will be lost for every 
week the steel strike lasts beyond July 1, 
pointing out that the perishable food 
pack is processed in a ten week period 
starting about the middle of July. 


(Continued on Page 18) 


CROP_CONDITIONS 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 8 — Sweet 
Corn: Conditions have not improved but 
there is a wide range in appearance. 
The black cut-worms have damaged 
fields on the Northern Peninsula from 
Talbot County northward. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 1— Corn: 
Prospects fair to good. Some damage 
from excessive rainfall in Indianapolis, 
Lebanon, Brookston and Lafayette areas. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 7—Corn: Acre- 
age in New York State 103 percent of 
year ago. The 1952 acreage report for 
New York State released by the State 
Association last week shows a total of 
27,266 acres this year as compared to 
26,500 acres a year ago. All of the acre- 
age is planted to yellow varieties. These 
totals include both canning and freezing 
acreages. 


ELLENSBURG, WASH., July 3— Corn: 
1600 acres last year; 2000 acres this 
year. Yield last year was 5.5 tons per 
acre; yield this year should be about 
same as last year. 


MADISON,WIS., July 1—Sweet Corn: 
Benefited by warm and humid weather 
of last week but some drowning out has 
occurred in low places. Warm, dry 
weather is now neded for cultivation and 
crop development. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 8 — Toma- 
toes: Continued to make good progress 
the past week. Harvest of green wraps 
has started on the Lower Peninsula, and 
a few ripe tomatoes are moving. On the 
Upper Peninsula some fields were begin- 
ning to show the effects of dry weather 
by the end of the week. In Wicomico 
County a few hornworms have _ been 
noted this season. To date no appreci- 
able fungus injury has been reported in 
either State. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 1—Tomatoes: 
Prospects are mostly good. 


DELTA, PA., July 7— Tomatoes: No 
change in acreage from 1951 crop. Grow- 
ing nicely; sufficient rain and heat to 
make crop grow normally. Spraying 
schedule being followed but no sign of 
any blight to date. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 8 — Lima 
Beans: Baby limas are being cultivated. 
Insect injury has been limited primarily 
to earlier fields; with considerable leaf 
damage evident. Some harvest of Ford- 
hook limas is expected this next week. 

Cucumbers: Harvest continues in 
Wicomico County though the volume has 
not come up to expectations as a resuli 
of dry weather. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


July 14, 1952 


Peaches: A very limited quantity of 
Red Bird and a few other early peaches 
were harvested this past week on the 
Lower Delmar Peninsula. All varieties 
have excellent foliage and fruit shows 
very good size for this time of year. 
There has been no brown rot. Harvest 
of Lodi and Transparent has started and 
volume will pick up between July 7 and 
July 15. Other varieties are sizing well 
at this time. 


Apples: Western Maryland has had a 
good set of Golden Delicious and Jona- 
thans with Stayman and York averaging 
fair, while Red Delicious and Rome are 
carrying a light set of fruit. Thinning 
of the crop continues. Hail has done 
localized damage limited to a few or- 
chards in the Baltimore section and in 
Hancock. Much of this can be thinned 
out without affecting yield prospects. 


CLERMONT, N. Y., July 6—RSP Cher- 
ries: Crop approximately 10 percent less 
than 1950 pack. Had frost damage. 
Quality better. Older orchards being 
abandoned, young orchards coming in. 


Currants: Small crop; 25 percent less 
than 1950. Large demand. Quality 
good. 


PRENTISS, N. C., July 2—Green Beans: 
Dry weather cutting yield of early plant- 
ings 50 percent or more. Same weather 
caused poor stand on later plantings. 
Prospects for normal pack are very poor 
at this time. 


MADISON, WIS., July 1—Beets: Several 
reports of poor stands and loss of crop 


after it is up. Much replanting has 
occurred. One report of extensive dam- 
age to seedling beets from cut worm. 

Carrots: One report of extensive dam- 
age to carrots from cut worms. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., July 6—Peas: Today 
completed our Alsweet pack and find 
that yield of Alaskas and Alsweets is 
exactly 30 percent less than 1951. If this 
reduction should hold true throughout 
the country, peas could be in a pretty 
good statistical position. An interesting 
angle is that our first Alsweets were 
harvested 64 days after planting and our 
last fields 53 days after planting. Matur- 
ity (tenderometer) was identical. Late 
Sweets are going backward every day. 
There has been some “wet feet” and 
also considerable vine rot. 


SCANLON OPENS BROKERAGE 
OFFICE 


William Scanlon, well known adver- 
tising man of San Francisco, Calif., with 
headquarters in the Hobart Bldg., has 
organized the Falcon Distributing Co. 
and will engage in the food brokerage 
business. For several years his activities 
have been centered largely on work in 
the food promotion and publicity field. 


DEATHS 


NORMAN LEE WAGGONER 


Norman Lee Waggoner, president of 
the Santa Clara Packing Co., San Jose, 
Calif., and long associated with the can- 
ning industry, passed away in his home 
at Hillsborough, July 1, following a long 
illness. He was 65. Mr. Waggoner was 
a native of Nashville, Tenn. and came 
to California as a young salesman for 
a canned soup company. He soon en- 
gaged in business on his own account 
and in addition to the canning business 
organized the Waggoner Food Co., spe- 
cializing in the export of food products. 

Mr. Waggoner took an active interest 
in trade association work, was a director 
of the National Canners Association, and 
in 1949 served as president of the Can- 
ners League of California. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Katherine 
Harlow Waggoner, and three sons, Al- 
bert B. Waggoner, of San Jose, William 
H. Waggoner, of Los Altos, and Norman 
Lee Waggoner, Jr., of Sodus, N. Y. 


A. C. WEBER 


A. C. Weber, Treasurer of the Sha- 
wano Canning Company, Shawano, Wis- 
consin, and who was first President of 
the company when it was organized in 
1915, and had been active since that 
time, died on June 28. 


TO KEEP YOUR PRODUCTION 


Robins 


can supply almost any 


SECURE A ROBINS CATALOG... 
AND KEEP IT HANDY. ..YOU MAY 
NEED IT TOMORROW! 


Consult your Robins Catalog whenever you 
need ‘“‘emergency”’ items and supplies. Wire 
we'll ship 


or phone your requirements... 
immediately from warehouse stock. 
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HK Rohbins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


maintenance or operating 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES: | 


Pails and Pans « Belting | 
Screens ¢ Pumps 
Sanitary Tubing « Coils ; 
Fittings « Kettles 
Valves « Gauges 
Packing « Hoists 
Conveyors « Stackers 
Baskets « Knives 
Sharpeners « Peelers 
Crates « Bearings 
Conveyor Hardware 
_ Hose Rubber Clothing 
Chain Drives 


you look... 


You see ROBINS/ 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — All things con- 
sidered it’s rather difficult to see any- 
thing but strength in the general overall 
canned foods market situation. Buyers 
typically are slow in accepting the turn 
about and there are a number of canners 
also apparently unaware of the real 
situation, but when the ordinarily sharp- 
shooting buyer starts calling the seller 
asking what he has to offer, as they are 
doing today in increasing numbers, it’s 
a pretty good sign of a strong undertone. 

The factors responsible for this change 
in tone are readily apparent and have 
been reported from week to week in this 
journal. First of all weather conditions 
have been treacherous all over. Rains 
cut down the tomato acreage in the im- 
portant Tri-State and Indiana areas. 
California cut acreage of its own accord. 
Both tomatoes and corn have ben hit 
hard in the Ozarks. New York experi- 
enced over a month of dry weather. The 
Northwest has been too cool and dry for 
peas and rains at the wrong time have 
cut the Bing Cherry crop in half. Hot 
weather and rain hit Wisconsin as the 
Alaska pack got under way, hurting 
quality most, but also the quantity of 
individual canners unwilling to pack 
hard peas One canner reports a yield 
of Alaskas and Alsweets 30 percent less 
than last year. 


Sweets in Wisconsin are _ reported 
going downhill everyday. Two things, 
then, are already sure about the pea 
pack. No. 1, the total pack will be far 
less than last year’s nearly 38 million 
cases. Forecasting experts, who only a 
month ago, predicted a pack of some 39 
million cases this year, have already re- 
vised their estimates downward to 28 
million cases. (34 million cases were 
shipped last year.—28 plus 4.7 [carry- 
over] equals 32.7.) Secondly, the per- 
centage of standards will be far greater 
than a year ago with a corresponding 
decrease in both percentage and actual 
number of cases of the higher grades. 

Beans, too, are hit hard by the 
weather. The Tri-State and the Ozark 
pack will be off drastically. Prospects 
are not too good in New York. Acreage 
is off in Wisconsin. Corn, generally, 
looks pretty good in most important 
areas. Let’s hope it continues that way, 
for there is need of a good crop of this 
item. 


There are other strengthening factors 
in the market. Buyers, for instance, have 
lost their guarantee that prices will not 
go up, so a return, at least to some extent 
to forward buying may be expected, 
especially where shortage is indicated. 

Last, but not least, a serious shortage 
of cans will most surely result if the 
steel strike continues on. Only this week 
the government reported that 20 million 
cases of perishable canned fruits and 
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MARKET NEWS 


vegetables will be lost for every week the 
steel strike continues beyond the first 
of July. 

Lest we be misunderstood, there’s no 
great surge of buying reported as yet, 
but there are very definite indications of 
firmness on the part of the seller and 
interest on the part of the buyer. By 
the time these lines are read it’s not at 
all improbable that a seller’s market on 
many items will be generally recognized. 
Today we hear of some extremely low 
prices on standard peas. Here in the 
Tri-States as low as 90 cents for 303’s. 
Truth of the matter, of course, is they 
are not standards, and couldn’t be sold 
out of the State. For full grade stand- 
ards the going price is $1.05 and $6.75 
for 10’s with a few sales here and there 
at $6.50. Under these conditions, smart 
canners are delaying further the naming 
of opening prices and some of those who 
have are withdrawing. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Some Pick Up In Demand—Anticipate Bet- 
ter Call—Demand For New Peas Limited— 
Tomatoes Quiet—Citrus Firm—Grower Prices 
For Apricots Advanced—Lower Levels In 
Salmon—Maine Sardines Continue Unsettled 
—California Tuna runs dissapointing. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 10, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Some pickup de- 
veloped in the canned food demand dur- 
ing the week. Retailer replacement call 
increased, especially for such canned fish 
items as salmon, tuna and sardines. More 
attractive selling prices apparently ac- 
counted for this trend. 


As for fruits the last part of the sea- 
son brought no special buying moves. 
However, some SAP bookings were noted 
in new packs. Expectations were that 
more canners would soon.name apricot 
prices covering 1952 packs. They were 
expected to be below those of a year ago. 

The call for new pack peas remained 
disappointing. This was viewed as un- 
usual owing to the poor pack prospects in 
many of the important producing sec- 
tions. 


Removal of price controls covering 
both canned vegetables and fruits, worked 
out according to schedule. There were 
no major price movements and the mar- 
kets operated largely on a supply and 
demand basis. 


THE OUTLOOK—The industry anti- 
cipates a better call for many of the new 
packs. However, failure of new pack 
pea buying to get underway to date in 
worthwhile volume, in view of crop and 


other conditions, is puzzling. Packing of 
many vegetables for the 1952 season will 
start during the next few weeks. In 
many instances buyers are not carrying 
over important inventories. There should 
be replacement call of quite some impor- 
tant size, leading factors here main- 
tained, providing the price levels are in 
line with consumer ideas. 


PEAS—Despite the prospective short 
crop and attractive price levels, along 
with the NCA report of a 5 per cent 
decrease in National acreage for pro- 
cessing, there has been only a limited 
demand for new pack peas. Many in- 
terests feel that when the tightness of 
the new pack develops, buyers will come 
forward. At the moment, the general 
run of sellers apparently do not believe 
that. 


A leading mid-west canner offered ex- 
tra standards 303s, 3, 4 and 5 sieves at 
$1.22% and 10s at $7.25, f.o.b. while 5 
and 6 sieves, 303s were priced at $1.20 
and 10s at $7.00, all f.o.b. for July ship- 
ment only. A Nationally advertised 
brand packer opened at $2.12% for 303s, 
$1.27% for 2s and $11.75 to $12.00 for 
10s, f.0.b. 


The NCA acreage report placed the 
decrease at 5 per cent of last year and 
gave the actual acreage at 325,714 acres, 
against 343,924 acres seeded a year ago. 
All of the important producing states 
showed decreases from a year ago. 


TOMATOES—There is very little spot 
demand at this time. Scattered lots were 
offered at $1.40 to $1.50 for standard 2s, 
Maryland. Extra Standards Indiana and 
-Ohio factory were priced at $1.70 to 
$1.80, while f.o.b. California there were 
offers of standards at $1.45 to $1.50 f.o.b. 


Hot weather throughout the greater 
part of the producing area has not in- 
jured the new crop to any extent, but 
there were advices of dryness develop- 
ing in some areas, especially the east. 


TOMATO JUICE—A limited spot in- 
terest prevailed. Some Maryland can- 
ners were offering 46 oz. around $2.25 
to $2.50 per doz. while there were offers 
from the West Coast at $2.30 per doz. 
Trade unsettlement is increased by the 
approaching new pack season. 


CITRUS JUICES—While prices were 
generally unchanged the selling schedule 
was firm. Leading canners in a position 
to offer, named $1.00 and $2.00 for 
orange juice, 2s and 46 oz. respectively, 
f.o.b., while blended 2s were available 
from 87% to 90¢ and 46 oz. at $1.90. 
Grapefruit juice was moving at 77% 
and $1.65 for 2s and 46 oz. all f.o.b. 
cannery, per doz, 


A leading Florida canner pointed out 
that with prices almost identical with a 
year ago, canner inventories are some 
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3,000,000 cases short of last year’s po- 
sition. 

Extremely hot weather throughout the 
greater part of the Nation is resulting in 
a greatly expanded call for most of the 
citrus juice products. Offerings are tight- 
ening as many of the processors have 
ceased operations and are meeting this 
call largely from reserve stocks. 


APRICOTS — A California canner 
started the season, opening at $9.00 for 
standard Blenheim unpeeled halves and 
$10.00 for choice, f.o.b. cannery. The 
grower market, after opening at $85.00 
per ton, was now quoted at $100.00 per 
ton with prospects of further price ad- 
vances. Last year the grower market 
advanced sharply after the establishment 
of an opening price level. 


SALMON—The price trend continued 
toward lower levels. Alaska pinks were 
cut a dollar on 1s tall to the basis of 
$20.00 per case, f.o.b. west coast. Halves 
were quoted at $12.00 per case, f.o.b. by 
all packers, which would represent a de- 
cline of 50¢ a case. There has been a 
lagging demand for some time. 


Chums were offered on the basis of 
$17.50 for 1s tall and $10.00 for halves, 
f.o.b. with the call limited. 


The trade is studying the situation at 
Bristol Bay, with the catch so far failing 
to bring about any important packs. 
Some interests point out that if the run 
of reds there is not up to expectations, 
there will follow a price hardening in 
Copper River sockeyes which recently 
were reduced to $27.00 per case, for 1s 
tall, f.o.b. 


There is a fairly good pack of reds and 
chums underway in the South side of the 
Alaskan Penninsula. Cook Inlet packing 
is small so far, and not much has de- 
veloped in the Kodiak area. Packing in 
Southeastern Alaska will not get under- 
way for at least a month. 


SARDINES—Maine packers continue 
to battle among themselves with the re- 
sult that the market continues in an un- 
settled state. Some were selling at $6.20 
per case, for keyless, quarters, f.o.b., 
while others were holding for $6.50. 
There were also indications that possibly 
$6.00 per case could be done while there 
continued to be one concern offering their 
regular trade a level of $6.25 per case, 
less 5 percent allowance. 


below earlier season expectations. In a 
month or so the trade attention will shift 
to the Northwest, as the albacore run 
develops. Fancy albacore, solid pack, 
f.o.b. California, was priced at $14.00 to 
$14.50 per case and light meat to $13.00 
to $13.50, while nationally advertised 
packs brought the usual premiums. 


Japanese offerings of both light and 
white meats, especially in oil, were lim- 
ited. There were reports of a shortage 
of oil in that country for fish packing. 
As a result the pack offerings were 


largely in brine. White meat in brine, 
ex-dock New York continued at $11.50 to 
$12.00 per case, for halves, while light 
meat was running from $10.25 to $10.50 
per case. July shipments from abroad 
were not expected to be large. 


Meanwhile Peruvian bonito was get- 
ting a play in this market as a result 
of the price attractiveness. There were 
offerings, ex-dock at $8.40 to $8.75 per 
case for the solid pack in eil while brine 
was offered at $7.00 and the flakes from 
$7.40 to $7.50 per case, halves. 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 


GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, ING. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 


Syracuse Corrugated Box Division 
Boston Corrugated Box Division 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Thames River Division . a 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Division . 


Meanwhile, despite the various price 
levels, there is understood to have been 
an excellent trade closed. The pack is 
running above last year, and many out- 


lets were without supplies. It was felt Bogota Container Division . 4.c& BOGOTA, N. J. 
that there would be a_ steady call Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
throughout the greater part of the Sum- Ohio Corrugated Box Division CLEVELAND, O. 


mer months. Teterboro Corrugated Box Division . . TETERBORO, N. J. 


TUNA—Domestic offerings were mod- 
erate and the price basis well maintained. 
The West Coast pack has been moving 
rather slowly as the fishing has fallen 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Signs Point To Stronger Markets But Buyers 

Sit Tight—More Standard Peas, Bargains 

Offered — Corn Crop In Good Shape — 

Southern Tomatoes Get Attention — R.S.P. 

Cherry Pack Begins—Fancy Applesauce Hard 

To Find—Northwest Hard Hit By Rains— 
Maine Sardines Unsettled. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 10, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The trade are de- 
voting a great leal of conversation to- 
ward the Republican National Conven- 
tion now under way in our fair city of 
Chicago but at the same time they are 
growing somewhat apprehensive about 
continued reports of damage due to un- 
favorable weather. However, any such 
damage has not, as yet, had any effect 
on new pack prices. In fact, it appears 
the supply and demand factor is going to 
have a much greater part in the scheme 
of things where prices are concerned 
than is actual costs. 


Midwest canners are right smack in 
the middle of a sizeable pea pack and 
prices are slightly easier than those 
originally named, particularly, where 
standards are involved. The Ozarks have 
suffered greatly the past few weeks and 
the total bean pack will be down con- 
siderably as a result. New York is also 
still undergoing a prolonged draught and 
the results could be serious if long con- 
tinued. Northwest canners have lost at 
least half of their black sweet cherry 
tonnage and deliveries will be prorated. 
All in all, with price ceilings now lifted, 
something that will do more toward buy- 
ing than anything else, the trade might 
wake up and start buying in the old 
fashioned manner. 


PEAS—It’s difficult at present to es- 
timate the final outcome on peas as 
weather conditions will still have a great 
bearing on the pack in Wisconsin al- 
though it is certain there will be more 
standards packed than was last year. 
Because of this, some canners in Wiscon- 
sin have shaded prices somewhat on 
standards in an effort to stimulate quick, 
early sales. No. 10 standard fours have 
sold here at $6.25 with threes at $6.50 
to $6.75. In 303 tins, standard ungraded 
Alaskas sold at $1.00 with some fours 
offered at $1.05. These prices do not 
represent the general market but do in- 
dicate what might be done when a can- 
ner wants to move a block of peas 
quickly. In the meantime, fancy threes 
are holding firm at $1.50 with extra 
standards at $1.35 to $1.42. 


CORN—Total acreage will be up 
slightly in the Middlewest and the crop 
is coming along in fine shape. Illinois 
and Indiana canners are expected to get 
started the latter part of this month 
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with Wisconsin factors due to begin the 
first week in August. Nothing is offered 
at present and no prices have reached 
here on the new pack. Meanwhile dis- 
tributor’s stocks are getting tighter and 
the rush will be on once the new pack 
is ready for shipment. 


TOMATOES—With local supplies of 
standard tomatoes a thing of the past, 
Chicago buyers are looking to southern 
canners for supplies until the new pack 
is available. Standard ones out of Texas 
sold here this week at $.9742, 303s at 
$1.30 and tens at $6.75. The trade are 
awaiting prices on the new pack from 
the East and should be ready to buy 
when offerings are available. Local stocks 
of juice are getting shorter and nothing 
in the way of fancy juice in 46 oz. tins 
is offered at less than $2.40 with some 
canners holding at $2.50. Sales are been 
fairly heavy the past few weeks. Puree 
continues to drag and fancy tens are 
selling at $6.00 with ones at $.90 to $.95. 


RASPBERRIES—Michigan and Ohio 
canners are just getting started on the 
new pack of sour cherries and the trade 
will be ready for deliveries just as soon 
as canners are in a position to start 
shipping. Prices have not been named 
but growers have agreed they should get 
7 cents a lb. which is approximately the 
same level at which cherries were sold 
last year. However, it remains to be seen 
whether they will finally get that much 
as the trade insist prices must be lower 
if cherries are to sell in volume. 


APPLESAUCE — Distributors are 
looking for fancy applesauce and are 
having trouble locating what they need. 
Unsold stocks are down and prices are 
up to where fancy 303s are listed at 


$1.20 to $1.25 and 2s at $1.25 to $1.30.: 


and not too much available. Canners are 
in a better position now than they have 
been for some time. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—This section 
of the country has been hard hit by ex- 
ceptionally heavy rains at just the wrong 
time and the cherry crop has suffered 
greatly. Most canners are now with- 
drawn and it appears certain blacks will 
be severely pro-rated. Annes are in 
somewhat better shape as a good part of 
this crop had been processed before the 
rains came. Canners are in a tough spot 
as much smaller tonnage will run costs 
away over and above original estimates, 
which estimates were used when figuring 
selling prices. Things just seem to be 
tough all over. 


CANNED FISH—Canned fish of all 
kinds is selling much better, stimulated 
no doubt, by the extremely hot weather. 
Despite this fact, prices on Maine sar- 
dines have again started to slide and 
keyless quarters are now offered at any- 
where from $5.90 to $6.20. The market 
is very confused and some canners*have 
withdrawn until the situation clarifies 


itself. On the other hand, tuna continues 
on the firm side as imported offerings are 
small and consumer demand has been 
very good. Also, Coast canners have 
only light inventories and the new run 
has been below normal. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Dock Strike Continues To Hamper Shipping, 
Threatens Sugar Supply—Stocks Of Spiced 
& Pickled Peaches—Improved Demand For 
Dry Beans—Steady Business In Peaches— 
Apricot Openings — Applesauce Closely 
Cleaned Up—Pea Prices—Tomato Products 
Situation Clearing—Fish Routine. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., July 7, 1952 


THE SITUATION —A rather im- 
proved demand for West Coast canned 
foods has been noted during the week, 
with considerable of this credited to un- 
certainties in the shipping field and the 
possibility that fruit packs might be 
curtailed through a shortage of sugar. 
For six weeks movements of cargoes 
over Pacific Coast wharves have been 
limitel to military requirements only, 
through labor disputes of inter-union na- 
ture, and this has halted all handling of 
raw sugar. Refining of cane sugar has 
come to an end and it will be weeks 
before the harvesting of sugar beets will 
be under way. Stocks of liquid sugar, 
on which so many canners now depend, 
are light, as are also holdings of refined 
sugar. With shipments of canned foods 
by water at an end for the time being, 
buyers are now asking for deliveries by 
rail, despite the higher costs, and many 
are stepping up buying. The California 
Processors and Growers Association and 
the Associated Farmers of California 
are urging State action to end the strike 
and are pointing out the danger facing 
fruit interests if a settlement is not 
speedily reached. 


STOCKS—The Cling Peach Advisory 
Board has issued a summary of stocks of 
spiced and sweet pickled cling peaches 
in the hands of canners as of June 1, 
1952. Stocks, figured on a No. 2% case 
basis amounted to 88,438 cases, of which 
60,680 cases were unsold. About 57,000 
cases were in the No. 2% size, with the 
balance in No. 10 and No. 303, with the 
jatter accounting for but 50 cases. 


DRY BEANS —A slightly improved 
demand for dry beans is noted from can- 
ners, with U.S. No. 1 Small Whites 
moving at $8.10 to $8.25 per 100 pounds, 
according to quality. Stocks of Pintos 
are limited and are firmly held at $8.15. 
Weather conditions are favoring the new 
crop. 
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PEACHES —A steady business con- 
tinues to be done on spot cling peaches, 
with shipping keeping pace with sales. 
No prices on canning fruit have been 
agreed upon but canners hope to be able 
to offer a new pack at about the present 
lists. This would mean quite a reduction 
in the price of canning stock from that 
of last year. Fruit cocktail is also mov- 
ing well, the improved demand having set 
in as soon as prices were lowered early 
in the year. Choice cling halves have 
changed hands at $2.50 of late for No. 
2%s, while fancy cocktail in this size is 
held largely around $3.50. 


APRICOTS—The situation regarding 
apricots has changed quite materially 
during the week and opening prices on 
a few items have made an appearance. 
A week ago canners were looking rather 
askance at purchases from growers at 
$102.00 a ton, some expressing the opin- 
ion that $85.00 a ton should be the price. 
One rather large operator began con- 
tracting at $100.00 for San Francisco 
Bay area fruit and this now seems to 
be the going price. One canner has come 
cut with prices on three items in new 
pack, all on whole unpeeled. Offering's 
of 8 oz. are made at $1.04, No. 303 at 
$1.50 and No. 2'%s at $2.40. The crop is 
much smaller than that of last year. 


APPLESAUCE—The canning of ap- 
plesauce will get under way in Cali- 


fornia well before the end of the month 
and new pack will come on a closely 
cleaned out market. New prices promise 
to approximate those of the season just 
closing, but may be a shade lower. 


PEAS—The California Packing Cor- 
poration has brought out spot prices on 
extra standard peas of 1952 Midwest 
pack under the Argo, Mission and Silver 
brands. Peas of 4-5 and 6 sieve are 
priced at $1.22% for No. 303, with 4-5 
sieve in this size at $1.20. No. 10s in 
these sieves, respectively are quoted at 
$7.25 and $7.00. Prices on these items 
were brought out at this time because of 
the low condition of stocks in the hands 
of distributors and are for shipment dur- 
ing July only. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—The market 
situation of tomato products has cleared 
somewhat after considerable dumping of 
distress lots at prices well below the 
cost of production. Tomato paste and 
tomato puree is still in large supply, but 
prices are rather firmer than for a time. 
This is also true of catsup. Tomato acre- 
age has been held down and tonnage is 
bound to be much lighter than in 1951. 
Acreage statistics will shortly be avail- 
able. 


FISH—The canned fish market here 
is not especially lively, but stocks in 
general are quite light. The California 
packs of tuna have been less for the first 


half of the year than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1951 and no improvement 
seems in sight. The same is true of 
mackerel. Higher prices are being paid 
fishermen, but they are not able to get 
as many fish. Fancy albacore is moving 
here at $14.50-$14.75, with fancy light 
meat priced at $13.50 and standard at 
$12.50. Tuna of Japanese pack has ad- 
vanced somewhat in price. 


The salmon pack in Alaska is rolling 
along in good shape, with the output 
reaching 388,518 cases on June 28, 
against 230,596 cases a year earlier. 
Sales of Alaska reds are being made at 
$27.00 for No. 1’s tall, but most of the 
business being done is on comparatively 
small lots. 

The California sardine canning season 
is due to get under way in the San Fran- 
cisco and Monterey districts the first of 
August, but advance preparations are 
not being made as in former years. The 
catches there have been very light in re- 
cent years and quite a few canning firms 
are out of business. 


HUNT FOODS SALES 


* Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif., re- 
port that sales for the quarter ended 
May 31 amounted to $10,200,704, com- 
pared with $11,594,405 for the preceding 
three months. Sales for the correspond- 
ing quarter last year were $11,130,703. 


quality product. 
kamp units in your production line. 


itself through savings. 


235 East South Street, 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


your production dollars 


Langsenkamp equipment is famous with canners the 
country over—for making great savings in product, 
time and labor-saving production dollars stretch! 
That's because Langsenkamp equipment is engineered 
for greater efficiency and to produce much higher 
It's never too late to install Langsen- 
And you'll be- 
quick to see that Langsenkamp equipment pays for 


Mangler-Pump 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Install 
it 
here 
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PUMP TROUBLE? 


Write For Bulletin 102 


SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 


173 - 14th Street 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Intense Heat Brings Storms To Area — 
Shrimp Production Decreasing—Hard Crab 
Production Light Thus Far. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 10, 1952 


THE WEATHER — The thermometer 
in downtown Mobile reached 96 degrees 
early Monday afternoon despite brief 
but intense thundershowers accompanied 
by winds up to 40 miles per hour. The 
winds lasted 45 minutes. 

Weatherman Bill Tilson measured only 
.C2 inches of rain while 1.46 inches were 
reported at the airport station. No dam- 
age by the wind was reported. Monday 
morning’s low was 75 degrees. 

Downtown weathermen have recorded 
only .04 inches of rain thus far for July, 
leaving a deficiency of 1.72 inches for the 
month and 4.91 for the year. 


More scattered thundershowers are 
forecast for Tuesday with partly cloudy 
skies and gentle to moderate southerly 
winds. 


The Associated Press reported high 
winds, hail and heavy rain in Birming- 
ham Monday. 

A bolt of lightning knocked a 300- 
pound piece of granite from the seventh 
floor of the courthouse. It crashed into 
bushes alongside the building. The 
winds, ranging up to gusts of 45 miles 
an hour, blew down trees and smashed 
utility wires on the northside. 

The storm held the temperature to 91 
as compared with a predicted high of 96. 


SHRIMP — Production of Shrimp in 
this section decreased in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, and increased in 
Texas. 


Landings of Shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 27, 1952 were: Louisiana 4,294 
barrels, including 1,788 for canning; 
Mississippi 1,592 barrels, including 1,301 
for canning; Alabama 424 barrels, in- 
cluding 190 barrels for canning; and 
Texas 2,068 barrels making a total of 
8,288 barrels, which is 477 less barrels 
than were produced the previous week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp 
increased 144,940 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 35,359 pounds less than four 
weeks ago. Total holdings were 1,089,- 
567 less than one year ago. 


The 25 plants that operated on shrimp 
last week reported that 14,793 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending June 28, 1952, which 
brought the pack for the season to 793,- 
021 standard cases as compared with 
817,000 standard cases packed the previ- 
cus season, 


There were 2,507 less cases shrimp 
packed last week than the previous week. 
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WASHINGTON 


(Continued from Page 12) 


SET-ASIDE AMENDMENT 
ANNOUNCED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on July 3 announced revisions of canned 
fruit and vegetable set-asides: 

The percentage of canned Kadota Figs 
was reduced from 35.7% to 23.7%; can- 
ned Pumpkin from 8.38% to 0%; and 
canned Tomato Paste from 4.7% to 0%. 

Set-aside percentages for 1952, made 
under Defense Food Order 2, Revision 
1 of Sub-Orders 1 and 2, were originally 
announced on April 1. 

The adjustments result from shifts in 
Government requirements among canned 
fruits and canned vegetables covered by 
the orders. Individual processors affected 
by the adjustments of set-aside percent- 
ages will be notified promptly regarding 
resulting changes in their set-aside 
quotas. 


CHANGES IN IMPORT CONTROL 
PROGRAM 


Several changes in the import control 
program administered under Defense 
Food Order 3 were announced July 3 by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The changes result from the modification 
of Section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act, as amended, and from changes in 
supply factors affecting several of the 
commodities covered by Section 104. 


The modified Section 104 provides that 
import controls may be exercised by 
type or variety of a commodity or prod- 
uct, and gives the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture authority to increase by as much as 
15 percent the import quotas established 
for each type or variety of a commodity 
or product when he deems such action 
necessary, taking into account the broad 
effect on international relationships and 
trade. The modification does not change 
the three basic standards that the Secre- 
tary must use in making the initial 
determination of the need for and extent 
of import controls, i.e., the effects of 
imports (1) on domestic production, (2) 
on marketing and storage, and (3) on 
price support programs. 


HARD CRABS—Not many crabs have 
been produced this season so far and 
unless it picks up in the next two months 
the hard crab season will be a light one. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending June 27, 1952 were: Louisiana 
198,870 pounds; Mississippi 28,800 
pounds; and Alabama 13,500 pounds, 
making a total of 241,170 pounds, which 
is an increase of 31,635 pounds over the 
previous week. Louisiana is producing 
the greater quantity of the hard crabs. 
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TUNA TARIFF INVESTIGATION 
INSTITUTED 


By direction of the Committee on 
Finance of the United States Senate on 
June 26, 1952, the United States Tariff 
Commission, on the 30th day of June 
1952, instituted a general investigation 
under the provisions of section 332 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, of 
the domestic tuna industry, including the 
effect of imports of fresh or frozen tuna 
fish on the livelihood of American fish- 
ermen. 


The purpose of the investigation is to 
determine the facts relative to the pro- 
duction, trade, and consumption of tuna 
fish in the United States, taking into 
account all relevent factors affecting the 
domestic economy, including the inter- 
ests of consumers, processors, and pro- 
ducers. Upon completion of the investi- 
gation the Commission will submit a re- 
port of the results to the Senate Finance 
Committee. Such report will include a 
statement of findings as to the effect 
upon the competitive position of the 
domestic tuna fishing industry of the 
present duty-free entry of fresh and 
frozen tuna, 


A public hearing at which all inter- 
ested parties will be given opportunity 
to express their views will be held in 
connection with this investigation. The 
time and place of such hearing will be 
announced at a future date. 


JAPANESE CANNED TUNA 
CHECK PRICES REVISED 


Revisions in the check prices of Japa- 
nese canned tuna and bonito were an- 
nounced in the Japanese press (Suisan 
Tsushin) on May 22 and were confirmed 
by an official of the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry, states an 
American Embassy dispatch from Tokyo. 
Check prices are in effect floor prices. 
The government may disapprove applica- 
tions for export of these products if the 
prices are below the check prices. Check 
prices are intended to prevent dumping 
of cheaply-priced items in foreign mar- 
kets and to stabilize export prices. The 
revised prices for the month of June 
were decided by the canned tuna depart- 
ment of the Export Control Ordinance 
executive committee. This committee 
consists of two sections: one dealing 
with canned products, and the other with 
frozen products. The committee, com- 
posed of members of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry and the Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry, 
meets monthly. 
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APPLICATION OF MECHANICAL 
SWEET CORN HARVESTERS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


must be adjusted to catch the corn stalks 
at the righ angle. Where fields are 
check-rowed it is possible to pick in a 
variety of directions although when 
these occur across the last cultivation 
some difficulty is experienced. In drilled 
or hill-dropped corn, picking of course is 
limited to two directions and in some 
cases it is conceivable that drilled fields 
wherein the corn is lodged seriously 
could not be picked. 


j. Corn borer damage—Where the 
corn stalks themselves have been dam- 
aged by the borer so that they fall over 
it can become difficult to do a clean job 
of picking with the FMC machine. In 
such cases hand pick or hand gleaning 
may be necessary. 


k. Cross cultivation—Measures should 
be taken to assure that the last culti- 
vation of a given field is done in the 
direction which is most efficient from a 
picking standpoint. Otherwise the har- 
vesters will have to operate in an in- 
efficient direction or they will have to 
work across the last cultivation. In this 
latter situation the harvesters suffer 
mechanical damage, the operators be- 
come fatigued, a poor picking job is 
done, and the time of picking is greatly 
increased. 


Twin rows—measures should be 
taken by the fieldmen to locate the twin 
rows within a field, otherwise the har- 
vester can start out on a pair of rows 
only to discover that they diverge or con- 
verge prohibitively in the midst of the 
field. When this occurs the harvester 
has no option but to shift rows. 


m. Headlands—Green Giant Company 
specified 8-row headlands on all ends and 
along oblique sides. Last cultivation of 
the headlands should be very shallow and 
no hilling should be done. Otherwise 
each time the harvester enters the head- 
land from the long rows the machine 
will have to move very slowly or it will 
be racked thus causing damage to the 
machine and fatigue to the operator. 
Where headlands are not smooth and 
particularly in large fields where the 
picking job will be a long one, it may 
be desirable to disk the headlands after 
they have been picked so as to have a 
smooth working space. 


n. Odd sides—can cause frequent mix- 
ups in the harvest of a field unless they 
are provided with adequate headlands. 


0. Field uccess way—should be such 
as to accommodate the trucks and equip- 
ment moved to the field with ease. It is 
preferable for the access way to a field 
to approach the field at a corner so that 
harvesters can start picking at the end 
of the headland rows and not by start- 
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ing in the middle of the row from a hand 
picked maneuver point. 


SUMMARY 


For the canner who is preparing to 
adopt mechanical sweet corn harvesting, 
close attention to the following sugges- 
tions will be rewarded by a successful 
operation of high efficiency: 


1. Give considerable study to: 
a. determining the types and quan- 
tities of equipment to be used. 
b. organization of personnel and 
equipment. 
c. balacing of field production with 
factory production. 


2. Prepare the growers for mechanical 
harvest beginning at contracting 
time. 


3. Be as selective as possible in con- 
tracting acreage. Try to obtain fer- 


tile fields which are of a suitable 
size and layout for efficient mech- 
anical harvesting. 


4. Try to standardize planting and cul- 
tivation practices to conform with 
mechanical harvesting requirements. 


5. Hire responsible fieldmen, foremen, 
mechanics and operators. Train 
them thoroughly. 


6. Plant small practice acreages which 
can be used to break in machines 
and familiarize operators. 


7. Keep good records for use in refin- 
ing operation during future years. 


8. Have good maintenance facilities 
and adequate spare parts stocks. 


9. Emphasize safety. 


10. Assure continuing good field super- 
vision throughout the pack period. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 16-25, 1952—Technicians School 
(Mold Counting), Purdue University, 
Horticultural Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 30-AUGUST 8, 1952—15th An- 
nual Mold Count School, N. Y. State 
Canners and Freezers Association, Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 6, 1952— Summer Outing, 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952 — 25th Annual 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Tll. 


AUGUST 12-14, 1952—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Shrine Convention Hall, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


AUGUST 13-14, 1952 — Packaging & 
Materials Handling Institute, Room 133, 
Founders Hall, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, .Calif. 


AUGUST 20, 1952—Annual Field Day, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952— 47th Annual 


Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 17, 1952— Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952 — 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers, Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Convention, New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 22-23, 19583—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — Annual Direc- 
tors Conference, Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
4.05-4.15 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Med., Sm. No. 
Conter Cuts, NO. 1.40 
No. 10 14.50 


N.J. Colos. & Mam., No. 2..4.40-4.50 
Mid1Wst, Fey Cut Spears, 


No. 303 2.25 
BEANS, StrINcLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 38038............00004 1.50 


No. 2 1.25 

No. 10 5.75-6.00 
N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ 1.65 
WISCONSIN 


Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2...2.85-2.90 


No. 10 11.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv., No. 2 2.35-2.40 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303... 1.80 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Cut, No. Out 
No. 2 Out 
NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. ........2.50-2.65 
2 sv. 2.25 
Ungraded, No. 808 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........00 1.90 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 11.00 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 


No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, ......00001.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., Cut, No. 808 1.80 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OzaRKS 
Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.35 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 808 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ........00 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.20-2.30 
Small 2.00-2.10 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. .......... 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15-2.30 
No. 10 11.00 
Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. Out 
No. 303 Out 
Out 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
1.30 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 
No. 308 .... -90 
No. 2: 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.60-1.65 
1.45-1.55 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std. No. 303 1.35 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 308....1.65-1.75 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 308..................1.50-1.60 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2z......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02.......00 Nominal 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303.. 5021.55 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS (New Pack) 
No. 2 1.75 
1.60 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MARYLAND 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303....1.20-1.25 
Std. Unar., No. 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., 4. sv., No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
NortTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.9314 
1.07% 
No. 303 
5 sv., 8 oz. .80 
No. 3038 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
No. 308 ...... 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MIpWEst ALASKAS 
2.25-2.50 
2 sv., No. 308.... 2.00-2.10 
No. 303 1.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.35-1.42% 
No. 10 
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SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303... 


No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.00-4.20 
1.05 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4,76 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
1.42%-1.45 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308....:....... 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
Texas, Fey., No. 808 1.07% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.70 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.75 
New York, Fey,, No. 2.......cccesssee 2.50 
No. 2 3.10 
No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 — 
No. 2 1.90-2.25 
No. 2% Out 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.70-1.80 
No. 21% Out 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 2 Out 
No. 10 Out 
Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 2.07% 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 1.97% 
No. 10 7.25 
FLORIDA 
Std., No. 1 9714 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
Ind., Fey., 1 4oz. gl. ............ 1.75-1.85 
10.00-11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ -90- .95 
No. 10 6.00 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.......... — 
1.06 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No, 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
APRICOTS 


Halves, Fey., No. 2%..........3.35-3.70 


No. 10 11.00 
No. 10 10.00 
Std., No. 10 9.00 
CHERRIES 
No. 10 Out 
N.W. Bing, Fey., Pitted, No. 2..3.70 
Unpitted 3.00 
Pitted, No. 2% 5.00 
Unpitted 4,10 


Unpitted 14.40 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4..3.60-3.65 
No. 10 11.85 
COCKTAIL 

Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
3.35-3.50 
No. 10 13.50 

2.00-2.10 
No. 3.00-3.25 
No. 10 12.75 

PEACHES 

No. 1 
No. 10 — 

Choice, No. 2%4 2.50 

No. 10 

No. 1 
No. 10 — 


No. 10, Water 


PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.50-2.60 
No. 2% 4.10 
15.00-15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2%.......... 3.50-3.75 
2.85-2.95 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2........ 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........0..2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.90-2.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.65-1.70 
ORANGE 
1.00-1.05 
46 oz. 2.00-2.15 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2..........+ 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.37% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
1.121%4-1.20 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
Calif., Fey., No. 2........ 1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Cass 
27.00 
16.00 
Med., Red, No. 1 T 23.00-25.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1... 
12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.50-18.00 
10.00 
SARDINES—PEr Case 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless............5.90-6.20 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 9.25-9.50 
SHRIMP—PeEr Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15-3.20 
Medium 3.65-3.70 
Large 4.00 
Jumbo 4.35 


TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.25-14.75 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.25-13.50 
Std. 12.25-12.50 
Chunks and Flakes................. 11.00 
Grated 10.00 
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NO. (OO 
Std., Cut, No. 
€ 


RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turn- 
key jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way 
Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 51134, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Kilby jack. horiz. Mixer, 14’L, 450 cu. ft.; 
2 S/S horiz. ribbon type Mixers, 3000#; Fitzpatrick S/S Model 
D Comminutor with 7% HP Motor; Std. Knapp self-adjusting 
Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout S/S Grav- 
ity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp #2 
Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capacities, 
40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 125# Jacket Pres- 
sure; 1-300 gal. Groen Kettle, 904; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pres- 
sure Retorts; 24 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a 
partial list. Send us your inquiries for Blanchers, Cookers, 
Casers, Cutters, Dicers, Exhausters, Finishers, Pulpers, Pre- 
heaters, Juice Extractors, Peelers, Retorts, Steamers, Snipper, 
Washers. We fabricate S/S Tanks according to your specifica- 
tions. Let us submit our quotations. Consolidated Products 
Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s Trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Robins Sorting and Inspection Table 12 feet 
long, 24 feet wide, Price $50.00; 1 Rod Reel Washer for toma- 
toes and root crops, price $125.00; 1 Ayars Soaker and Washer, 
price $50.00; all of the above used during the past tomato sea- 
son. Also 1 Robins Picking Table equipped with white rubber 
coated belt 10 feet center to center, belt drive practically new, 
price $175.00; also 1 Tank used for water, 12 feet in diameter 
and 14 feet high, bottom 3%” cypress and sides 2%” cypress, 
in excellent condition, $350.00. Penn’s Manor Canning Co., 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—2 A. K. Robins Shaker Washers, belt drive; 
1 Sinclair-Scott Dewatering Reel, motor driven; 1 Sinclair-Scott 
Rod Washer, model “C”, motor driven, #2” Spacings, Serial No. 
SRW-618; 1 Robins Bean Slitter, belt drive; 1 9-pocket Ayars 
Cut bean and Tomato Filler, belt drive change parts for #1 
and #2 cans; 1 Wolfinger 12-pocket Beet Cutter, 1 HP motor; 
1-12-pocket FMC Stainless Steel Filler for #10 cans, change 
parts for #2 and 46 oz. cans; 1 FMC Continuous Vegetable 
Peeler, 5 HP motor; 2 Wolfinger Beet Slicers; 1 Chisholm-Ryder 
CB5 S/S Chopper Pump Unit with 7% HP motor; 1 #50 FMC 
S/S Pulper; 1 Ayars 12-pocket Filler, parts for 211x300 cans; 
1M & §S 6-pocket Filler, parts for #300, #2 & #2% cans. All 
of the above equipment in good condition and offered for sale 
under usual terms. Delta Canning Co., Inc., P. O. Box 418, 
Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—100 H.P.R.T. self contained Erie City Boiler; 
10 ft. Rotary Vegetable Washer; Indiana Pulper; 9 pocket 
Ayars High Speed Tomato Filler. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two Hartford Empire Pocket Chain Washers 
R. H. Style B to handle 14 oz. 8 panel or 16 panel ketchup bot- 
tles. Variable speed drive. Purchased 1947, used very little, 
excellent condition. Wish to move. No reasonable offer refused, 
subject to prior sale. Adv. 5277, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 #12 Wolfinger Automatic Beet Cutter, good 
as new; 1 Spinach Dry Reel; 1 Spinach Wet Reel; 6 Steel A. K. 
Robins 42 x 72 Retorts with Automatic Controls; 1 Motor drive 
Model C Juice Extractor. Kuhn Cannery, Bonner Springs, 
Kans. 


FOR SALE—Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler, adjustable to 
No. 10 cans; (2) 150 gal. and (2) 250 gal. Stainless Steel Steam 
Jacketed Kettles with double motion agitators; (5) Vertical 
Closed Retorts 42” x 72”; large stock Stainless Steel Tanks and 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Steam Tomato Scalder; 1 #2 Almond Right 
Angle Drive. E. J. Nusbaum, Taneytown, Md. 


FOR SALE—Complete lines of equipment for packing green 
beans, spinach, hominy, pork and beans, and other dry line 
items. Will sell as complete lines or the individual pieces of 
equipment making up the lines. Warehouse and office equipment 
available. Located in Eastern Oklahoma. Adv. 5282, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—200 used and rebuilt Electric Motors, single 
and 3 phase. Motor Starters and Controls. Motors rented and 
traded. Ray E. Herr Electric Co., 410 W. Conway St., Balti- 
more 30, Md. Phone: Mulberry 4711. 


FOR SALE—Immediate shipment, Langsenkamp Hot-Water 
Sealder; Berlin-Chapman Rotary Washers; FMC Model 15 
Washer; FMC 15’ Rotary Blancher; Continuous Hot-Water Ex- 
haust Boxes 36” wide 30’ long. In stock at: Food Processing 
Equipment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CLOSEOUT—Brewery Equipment. Liquidating Edelbrew 
Brewery (Brooklyn Plant), 1 Bushwick Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Following equipment available for immediate delivery: 23 one- 
piece glass-lined Tanks totaling 140,000 gallons, excellent con- 
diton; 6 Frick 10 x 10 Duplex Ammonia Compressors, connected 
to Ideal 185 and 200 HP synchronous motors, 225-300 RPM, 60 
cycle, 3-phase; 2 Nash Hytor size 1253 Air Compressors, in- 
stalled new 1945, used about 3 years only; capacity 225 CFM 
at 1750 RPM, with 60 HP, 50/60 cycle, 3-phase, 220/440 volt 
AC Motors; 23 Welded Steel Tanks measuring 30” dia. by 
10’6” high, with manholes, for 250 psi pressure, ideal for air 
storage tanks, etc.; miscellaneous Pumps, Fittings, ete. Im- 
mediate inspection and delivery. Write Mr. James G. Lovelace 
in care of the Brewery, 1 Bushwick Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., or 
telephone Glenmore 6-3914 or South 8-8065. 
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